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NOTES 

If the work of historical and patriotic societies has often been 
open to criticism in respect to emphasis of details and limitation 
to local horizons, there are encouraging signs of change. Of 
most promise, perhaps, is the devotion of funds to the collection 
and reprinting of documents of real historic importance; of 
which a very noteworthy example is afforded in the recent enter- 
prise of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
which has resulted in the publication in two handsome volumes 
of "The Correspondence of William Pitt, when Secretary of 
State, with Colonial Governors and Military and Naval Commis- 
sioners in America" (The Macmillan Co., 1906). Having 
appropriated the necessary funds, the Colonial Dames found a 
wise counsellor in Dr. J. F. Jameson, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, who suggested the field in which their activity 
might be employed, and chose for the editorship of the work, 
Miss Gertrude Selwyn Kimball. 

The letters selected for reprinting in these volumes are nearly 
five hundred in number of which only sixty-eight, the editor 
informs us, have ever been printed before. One hundred and 
twenty-seven are written by Pitt, one hundred and seventy are 
those of Colonial Governors to Pitt, and the remainder are com- 
munications to Pitt from military and naval officers. The years 
covered by the correspondence are those of his secretaryship in 
the Southern Department, 1756-1761 — years of the deepest im- 
portance and of the most stirring interest in the history of Eng- 
land as well as that of the American Colonies. In the course of 
the correspondence one meets familiar names: Loudoun, Pow- 
nall, Dinwiddie, Sharpe, Lyttelton, Dobbs, Abercrombie, Am- 
herst, Wolfe, Forbes. The official character of the letters does 
not obscure the dramatic character of the events that were 
brought by the passing months, or the personalities of the vari- 
ous writers, and in particular, that of the master mind in whose 
plans these events and personalities were the mechanism of vic- 
tory. 
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The documents are copied from the series "Colonial Papers, 
America and West Indies," and the Chatham (Pringle) Mss. in 
the British Public Record Office. The editor's introduction 
and notes leave, in general, nothing to be desired. We have 
noted one geographical point as to which the notes seem to indi- 
cate some confusion: this is a failure to distinguish adequately 
the three forts called Fort Loudoun, one of which was in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, one at Winchester, Virginia, and one in what 
is now Tennessee, near the Tellico River. The form of the vol- 
ume is most pleasing. The only illustrations, besides maps, are 
photographs of the statue of Pitt erected in 1769 by the Com- 
mons House of Assembly of South Carolina, and of the portrait 
of Chatham from the Gardiner Hubbard collection. It is to be 
hoped that this excellent beginning may lead to further efforts 
of the same kind, and that this and other patriotic societies may 
continue to co-operate with the States and with the Library of 
Congress in rendering accessible to the ever-increasing number 
of students of Colonial history the sources upon which the 
writing of that history must depend. 



Among Crowell's recent publications are new editions of two 
of Clifton Johnson's books illustrative of New England rural life 
in the nineteenth century, "The Country School," and "The 
Farmer's Boy," which are quite worthy of being thus perpetu- 
ated. Mr. Johnson is both an author and an illustrator of books, 
and in these two volumes, it is an open question to which the 
reader owes the greater debt, for the descriptions of the various 
phases of rural life depicted — the pen of the writer, or the pencil 
and camera of the artist. The scenes depicted are as ancient 
as the beginning of the nineteenth century in some cases, and 
the moods of New England life are as varied as the seasons. Mr. 
Johnson's sympathy with the life he describes is apparent on 
every page, and the books will be valuable in days to come as 
throwing side-lights upon economic conditions in New England 
after those conditions have wholly passed away. 



